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For the Companion. 
THE PEARL-DIVER’S SLAVE. 


gY MRS. PHOEBE HARBIS PHELPS, AUTHOR OF ‘HOME STORIES.” 


Little Sadi was a negro slave boy in Algiers. 
His master was-Zaloun, one of the most daring and 
successful pearl-divers. During the season of pearl- 
fishing, Zaloun never saw the sun rise from his own 
dwelling or even from the shore. His was the first 
boat-in the pearl waters, and it was always moored 
there, his diving-stone fastened to his leg to keep 
him to the bottom, his oyster-bag at his side, and a 
rope round his waist when the first rays of light 
shone on the eastern sky. 

Then Zaloun would reverently kneel and offer up 
his prayers for protection from drowning and from 
the horrid monsters of the deep, as well as for suc- 
cess in his dangerous employment. This done, he 
plunged over the side of his boat into the sea to 
gather the rare pearl-oysters. It was only two or 
three minutes that he could remain under the wa- 
ter. A jerk of the rope around his waist, one end 
of which was fastened in his boat, was the signal 
that his breath was failing, that he was becoming 
exhausted, and wished to be drawn to the upper air. 

Sadi always accompanied Zaloun when he went 
for pearl-oysters, always helped to work the boat, 
to make his master ready for his dive, and draw 
him up when he made the signal. 

This was hard work for such a little boy as he 
was, and the more so since there was always so 
much danger and anxiety. Too much delay, a little 
awkwardness or a mistake might be the means of 
losing his master’s life, or upsetting the boat and 
losing the lives of all. 

Then it was very hard to be waked in the dead 
of the night, and called up to work as Sadi was for 
several months together in the diving season. For 
every thing had to be made ready and the boat put 
under sail in the night, or Zaloun would not be on 
the fishing-ground by daybreak. 

And after the fishing was over, Sadi had to work 
steadily all the remainder of the day, opening oys- 
ter-shells to find the pearls in them—hard work, 
and dirty and disagreeable, for a young child! 

But there was nothing else for Sadi. Zaloun 
had bought him for this work. He was a poor 
slave boy, and he expected to be a slave his whole 
lifelong, and always do just such hard and dis- 
agreeable and dangerous work. He expected that 
when he should be old enough he should be obliged 
to plunge to the bottom of the sea among the mon- 
sters, there to gather pearl-oysters as his master 

now did. But it would not be to gather them for 
himself, for his own benefit, but for his master’s. 
The poor slave does not work for himself. 

One day Sadi was sitting by an unusually large 
heap of oysters, hunting among them for pearls. 
He was tired, sleepy, hungry and discouraged. It 
seemed to him that he should never have done with 
searching among the oysters; he was so tired of 
them. “And what is the use of this work,” he said 
to himself, “since I find so few pearls, and. those 
found are so very small? And what is worse than 
all, Zaloun is continually scolding and fretting be- 
cause I find no more.” 

Zaloun had again and again accused him of un- 
faithfulness because he had so little success. This 
was too hard, because Sadi was faithful, and liked 
to find pearls and carry them to His master, almost 
as well as his master liked to receive them. 

He opened shell after shell—nothing in them but 
oysters—great, fat oysters. He was sick of the 
tight of them. He came upon a very little shell— 

80 small an one that he looked upon it with con- 

tempt, and was about to throw it into the sea un- 

opened. But no! he would be entirely faithful ! 

He would open and examine carefully every oyster, 

even the smallest. Such were his master’s orders. 


He opened the despised shell. In the centre, 
gtowing to it, nearly filling it, was an immense 
Pearl, a beautiful pearl, too,—the largest, the most 
beautiful that Sadi had ever seen. He was over- 
come with wonder and delight. He shut the shells 
of the oyster closely together, hid it in his bosom, 


and ran with all speed to find his master. 


“Wretch! what now?” exclaimed Zaloun, as he 
taw his slave approach, pale and panting with haste 
and excitement. “Hast thou found pearls and lost 
them, or would’st feign to be ill and leave thy toil, 


thou laziest dog in Algiers?” 





ting his hand in his bosom, Sadi took out the little 
oyster, and opening it, showed the treasure. 
Zaloun was more amazed and overjoyed than 
Sadi, for he better knew the worth of the enormous 
pearl before him. He could hardly believe his own 
eyes; he could hardly believe that it was a real 
pearl; he feared to see it melt away and vanish 
from his sight. “God is great!” he exclaimed, 
“may He be merciful to the poor diver!” 
He hastened to the pearl-merchant. He laid the 
new-found treasure before him. 
‘What sayest thou?” he asked. 
“A royal pearl,” said the merchant. 
thine ?” 
“My slave has just found it.” 
“A worthy slave. Hast thou come to sell it ?” 
“JT have come to learn its value.” 
The merchant named a large sum. 
sell it?” he again asked. 
“Not now. I must first possess it awhile my- 
self.” 
“It is not safe for thee. 
for thy treasure.” 
“And then thou wilt die for my death, for no 
one knows of my good fortune but this honest 
slave boy behind me and thyself.” So saying Za- 
loun departed from the merchant. 
The evident disappointment of the merchant at 
not obtaining the pearl, and his hint at the danger 
to which it exposed its owner, gave Zaloun a more 
correct idea of its value than the sum he had named 
for it, although that was enough to make him rich. 
He was now nearly beside himself with joy and 
pride at his great good fortune, but afraid to let it 
be known, lest he should lose his treasure and his 
life also on account of it. He determined to go to 
the king, present his treasure to him, and trust to 
his generosity for a suitable recompense. 
Accompanied by his little negro slave, Sadi, who 
was now in high favor with him, he appeared before 
the king. He displayed the most wonderful pearl 
that had ever been seen in that court. The king 
was delighted. “Wilt thou sell it?” he inquired 
of Zaloun. 
“Jt is thine, most worthy sovereign,” was the 
answer. 
Zaloun was not disappointed in the justice and 
generosity of the king, who loaded him with wealth 
and honored him with favors. The king inquired 
for the lucky finder. Sadi was brought before him. 
“Art thou a slave ?” he asked. 
“] am the slave of Zaloun.” 
‘“Would’st thou be: free ?” 
“I would,” said the little Sadi, bowing to the 
floor as he made answer. 
“And why, since thou art but a child, and dost 


“Ts it 


‘Wilt thou 


Thou wilt be murdered 








“O master, no. Good news! See!” and put- 





THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 





“That I may sleep all night when I am tired, eat 


when I am hungry, and run and play like the free | 


boys. And if I were not a slave, I might work for | 
myself, and perhaps become rich, and set up for a_ 


‘merchant.” 


“Thou art right, boy,” said the king. “I have | 
spoken to thy master, and thou art free. Thou art, 
no more a slave.” | 
Sadi bowed three times hefore the king, kissing 
the floor. He went out from his presence rejoicing. | 
You arefglad, my children, that the little negro 
slave boy found that wonderful pearl, and so ob- 
tained his freedom. There are other slave boys be- 
sides the poor negroes, white boys, who are slaves 
to sin. Are you not slaves to sin? 

The slaves of sin have a hard master over them, 
who leads them into trouble, and makes them un- 
happy, and sometimes even wretched, so wretched | 
that they cannot sleep, so that they can hardly eat. | 
Now there is for each poor slave of sin “a pearl | 
of great price,” which will not only make him free 
from the bondage of sin, but rich and honored as 
the child of God, “the heir of God, a joint heir 
with Christ.” But to obtain it, he must be willing 
to give up all else for it. Will you not seek that 
pearl? Will you not give up all else for it ? 

It is Christ himself who compares “the kingdom 
of heaven to a merchant man seeking goodly pearls, | 
who, when he had found one pearl of great price, | 
went and sold all that he had and bought it.” The | 
kingdom of heaven, bought with all that we have, is | 
a wise bargain, the best ever made. “For what | 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world | 
and lose his own soul ?” 
give to save himself from eternal death ? 








The early dawn was struggling with and slowly 
conquering the night. The two little daughters of 
the light-house keeper stood by the window of the 
small sitting-room in the low house, which was the 


but half a mile from end to end, and that stood 
alone and desolate out in the sea, miles away from 
the main-land, bearing up the great, dark tower, 
with its blazing crown of light, which flashed 


king or emperor, like a diadem of throbbing gems 
hung away up in the air; guiding the sailor over 
the black roads of the waters straight and safe to 
his harbor. The little daughters of the light-house 
keeper stood by the window, and strained their 
eyes out into the growing day. They had dressed 
in haste, and not even combed their hair after their 





need some one to have eare of thee ?” 





night’s sleep, and it fell bright and tangled about 


ee 


only one on the little island—the island that was | 


through the blackness brighter than any crown of | 


It was late in September, and the first great rain 
and gale of the season had set in the day before; 
and all through the night, while the little girls 
were smiling softly amid their dreams, the storm 
had grown in fierceness and strength; the winds 
had raged, and raved, and tore up in their fierce 
wrath the face of the sea, and hurled the great, 
black billows against the island, whose timbers 
were laid so deep and strong in the sea that no 
storm nor wind could prevail against it. 

The blinding rain, too, was dashed about by the 
furious wind ; torn here, and hurled there, and the 
sea seemed suddenly filled with an awful life— 
heaving, roaring, battling in pain, rage and terror. 
The little daughters of the light-house keeper were 
used to fearful storms in their island home, bat 
they had never witnessed anything like this one, 
which wakened them at the break of day. 

But the storm of wind and sea was not the sound 
which had drawn them so suddenly from their 
beds, and sent them, half-dressed, to strain their 
eyes out into the blinding rain, for another sound 
had arisen above all the others, and filled their 
little hearts with dread and pity—it was the boom- 
ing of a gun through the storm; and then they 
knew there was some vessel in distress on that 
wild sea, and that from the sound of the gun, she 
could not be far off. 

As the light grew, the little children saw the 
masts looming up, spectral, through the rain, and 
the schooner lay still a little on one side in the 
waters, great waves breaking over her, while she 
was slowly, slowly settling down, and they knew 
then she had sprung aleak, and that in a few hours 
the waves would roll over the tall masts, the mad 
and hungry waves, that were licking the sides of 
the vessel in fierce exultation at the triumph that 
awaited them. 

They were happy children—these two, on the 
island where the light-house stood. No thought of 
loneliness ever dropped through the gladness of 


| their lives. In the long, pleasant summer days, 


when the soft wind rippled the white waves until 
they looked in the distance like great shoals of 
lilies, vessels came over every day bringing small 
parties from the shore ; and the little island would 
be full of merry laughter, and humming voices, 
and faces flitting to and fro; and in the winter 
they read their books, and made their frolics, and 
listened to their father’s stories, or that of some 
weather-beaten old sailor who had been all over 
the world, and could tell such marvellous tales by 
sea or land—O, there was never a day of summer 
or winter that was long or heavy on the hearts of 
the little children of the light-house keeper ! 

But at the time of which I tell you, there was 
no one on the island except their father and an 
aunt of his, an old woman who always lived with 
them, and now had the charge of the family, be- 
cause the children’s mother had gone on shore in 
the beautiful autumm days which had preceded this 
terrible storm. 

And as the day grew, and the litile children 
watched, and the voice of the gun came over the 
waters, their father suddenly entered the room. 
He was a tall, muscular, broad-chested man, with 
a broad, honest forehead, and kindly face, in which 


What shall not a man|now was an unusual expression of seriousness, 


even anxiety. The children ran eagerly towards 
him, and he took the youngest in his arms—she 


THE DAUGHTERS or THE LIGHT-HOUSE | Was 2 little thing, just outside her fifth birth-day. 
KEEPER. | 


“Q, father!” they cried simultaneously, “ean 
you make out who is on board ?” 

“Yes,” said the light-house keeper, gravely ; 
| “T’ve been out with my glass, and there’s the cap- 
tain and two or three hands, and a man,and wo- 
man who.seem to be passengers, and the woman 
has something on her lap; I can’t make out what 
it is, but from all appearances, I’m pretty sure it’s 
a little baby !” 

“QO, father, isn’t it dreadful !” cried both the chil- 
dreff at once. 

“Yes; it’s hard; they’ve got on the highest part 
of the vessel, but every wave goes over them. She 
wont hold out much longer,” said the man, softly 
and sadly. ; 

“Q, father, will they all have to drown?” asked 
the elder sister, with the tears on her cheeks. 

“JT don’t see how. it, can be helped, daughter,” 
answered the father, “unless God sends them some 
aid.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


——— 








“Can’t you—can’t we do something ?” asked the 
sweet, childish voice of the younger. | 

“The light-house keeper looked at them both a 
moment, with many feelings, a struggle on his 
face. 

“’ve been thinking of that, children. It’s a ter- 
rible thing to have that vessel go down, with all 
those precious lives on board, and do pothing to 
help them. Still, it would be a great risk, there’s 
no denying it, and I might never get back alive.” 

“Do you want to try to save those people, and 
the woman with the little baby, in the boat?” asked 
the younger girl. 7 : 

“{ want to, my children. But it will be terrible 
tough work to keep a boat up in this storm. Your 
mother is away, my children, but you’re old enough 
to understand what I mean. Shall your father 
run the risk, and try to get out in the long-boat to 
these people, whose only chance of life it is, or 
shall he stay at home safe with his little girls, and 
let the schooner founder ?” 

And the children answered, simultaneously— 

“Q, father, try and save her!” And the elder 
girl continued, solemnly— 

“And little sister and I will pray to the Father 
in heaven to bring you back safe, and the people, 
too.” 

So the light-house keeper kissed his children, 
and commended them to the love of God, and 
went out. 

What was done had to be done quickly. The 
children hurried to and fro, bringing cushions, and 
food, and cordials, which were all stowed away in 
the long-boat; and then the sailor started. 

Three times the wind drove the light, long row- 
boat on shore; but the heart was brave, and the 
hand was skilful, and the eye steady that guided 
her, and the fourth time the light boat rocked and 
quivered out on the seething sea, and the children 
watched from the window. 

The foundering schooner lay half a mile at the 
east of the island. Every wave dashed its salt 
agony over the half-dozen people huddled together 
on its highest point, and there they stood, with 
death staring them close in the face, while they 
watched the path of the long-boat as she rose and 
fell on the waves; and they knew that she held, 
under God, their only chance of life ! 





Three hours had passed, and then the light- 
house keeper opened once more the door of the sit- 
ting-room, and by his side stood a white, drenched, 
utterly worn-out woman, and in the man’s arms 
was a small bundle. 

The children sprang forywvard—- 

“OQ, father, have you got back? Have you 
saved them all ?” they cried, simultaneously. 

“Every one, thank God, children. The wind 
drove us on the other side the island, but we at 
last got to land. The men ’ll be up in a moment, 
but I hurried along with the mother and the little 
baby.” 

The poor drenched, breathless woman sat down. 
Her face was white as the dead faces are. She put 
out her arms and moaned, feebly, 

“Ts my baby alive ?” 

The light-house keeper removed the heavy blan- 
ket which covered the child. There it lay, bright, 
and warm, and moist, and looked up in his face, 
with its soft blue eyes, having no dream of the 
death from which so Tate it had been rescued. 

“O, father, isn’t that pretty!” cried the little 
daughters of the light-house keeper. 

“It’s as pretty a sight as ever I saw;” and the 
brave man, who had just risked his life for the life 
of others, was fairly melted to tears. 

And then the heavy tramp of the three men 
whom the light-house keeper had taken off the 
vessel was heard on the narrow gravel path ; and at 
that moment the stately schooner bowed her tall 
masts, and the angry waves lifted up their great 
arms and dragged her down, down into their dark 
depths, but there was no life of man, nor woman, 
nor child, on board her!—Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. 





—_——- +o > ———— 
THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 


Were it not for the presence of Harry Barnes, 
the little peacemaker, as some folks called him, our 
picture this week would present one of the most 
unlovyely scenes that could possibly be witnessed. 
Only let our young friends examine the expressions 
which mark the features of Fanny Bright and Mary 
Silver, who stand on the right and left of our little 
hero. See how sulky and how completely out of 
sorts and unhappy they both look. They quarrelled 
about a book, which Mary wanted, and which Fanny 
wouldn’t let her have until she herself had looked 
at the pictures. How foolish and wicked to have 
allowed their tempers to get the mastery over them 
for such a trifle. It was well that Harry Barnes 
was nigh, with his sweet words of peace and recon- 
ciliation, otherwise there is no knowing where 
matters would have ended. See how fondly he 
embraces both of them, and strives to call up a 
better state of feeling in Mary’s heart. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers,” was one of the 
expressions of the Prince of Peace, and we have 
no doubt that Harry Barnes partook of this blessed- 
ness in a large degree. 
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REMARKABLE PRESERVATION.” 


At the destruction at Callao, in 1747, no more 
than one of the inhabitants was saved, and he by a 
providence the most extraordinary. This man was 
on the fort that overlooked the harbor, going to 
strike the flag, when he perceived the sea retreat 
to a great distance; and then swelling mountain 
high, it returned with great violence. The people 
ran from their houses in terror and confusion; he 
heard a cry miserere rise from all parts of the city, 
and immediately all was silent; the sea had en- 
tirely overwhelmed it, and buried it forever in its 





bosom ; but the same wave that destroyed it, drove 
a little boat by the place where he stood, into 
which he threw himself and was saved. 








THE FAMILY. 





BLIND. 
One time in the summer morning, 
When the flowers were gemmed with dew, 
And the wild bird notes woke music, 
Resounded the woodlands through. 


A beauteous child sat playing 
By the side of a fountain bright, 
Watching the jets as they sparkled 
And flashed in the golden light. 


She clapped her hands in her rapture, 
And sate bee at the jewelled spray, 

While a dark-browned angel passing 
Came down in the maiden’s way. 

O, quickly he closed the pastime, 
And bore her down with pain. 

The little one suffered ; God willed it; 
But He chastens never in vain. 


And the morning grew into evening, 
The flowers their leaves folded up, 

And the birds forgot their singing, 
For sorrow stood filling her cup. 


And the long, long night came falling 
Low o’er the little one’s face, 

Shutting out the father and mother, 
And leaving of light no trace. 


Then a wild cry rose on the midnight, 
Went up to the Good Father’s throne, 

Mingling the prayer of the parents 
With the child’s despairing moan. 


“O, I want to see my dear mother 
And father.” ‘Restore her, O God! 


Her vision ; our hearts in their weakness 
Break ’neath the weight of Thy rod.” 


But only the echoes repeated ; 
The cry in heaven was still. 
God heard it, but left it unanswered ; 
In His wisdom that was His will. 
But o’er the blue hills of the future, 
A morning will rise ne’er so fair; 
In twain the night will be parted; 
Sight for the child will be there. 


And the forms of father and mother 
Will bless those fever-shut eyes; 
The sickness can’ never more blind her; 
Forever she’ll see in the skies. 
Christian Inquirer. 
—_++o-—_____ 
PEASANT WOMEN OF FRANCE SELLING 
THEIR HAIR. 


A writer in an English magazine describing the 
trade in hair which is carried on in some of the 
Departments of France, says: 


The trade in hair is carried on by the country 
hawkers, who go about from cottage to cottage, in- 
quiring for crowns to shave. But the Bretonnes 
are generally suspicious, and prefer to take their 
merchandise to the towns. Those who have hair 
to sell come into the markets and station them- 
selves in a corner which is especially reserved for 
the class of transactions they have in view, just as 
other particular spots are respectively appropriated 
to dealings in butter, hay and bullocks. Some 
chairs from the neighboring wine shop are placed 
there, and on them sit the candidates for shearing, 
waiting for a ~~ Some of the more important 
hawkers are polite enough to provide their lady 
customers with a tarpaulin shed, but this attention 
is very rare. 

When the trafficking parties get face to face they 
haggle for hours over the price to be paid for the 
offered crop. The woman takes off her abundant 
cap and the tight coiffe of white calico which is 
bound round her head, unties her knot, lets fall her 
hair, and then expatiates, always in a tone of indig- 
nant reproach, on the merits of the hair which na- 
ture has given her. The hawker, of course, depre- 





ciates its qualities. 

“You call that hair,” he says; “why, it isn’t 
longer than a duck’s feathers; it is almost as fine 
as barley-straw, and it grows as thick as apple trees 
in an orchard. I should be ruined if I were to buy 
such stuff.” 

The woman shrieks back : 

“Now you know my hair is much better than 
that of Yolande Kerokekodec, which you bought 
on St. John’s Day two years ago, and for which you 

aid two cotton handkerchiefs, ten yards of black 
inding, and a packet of pins, and I won’t take 
ess.” 

The hawker finally consents to ruin himself, but 
he refuses to accept the precedent of Madame Ke- 
rokekodec, who, as he well remembers, had hair as 
long as the cord of a well, as soft as curdled cream, 
and as shiny as the Prefect’s boots. 

Until very lately the payment was never made in 
money ; it was solely composed of articles from the 
hawker’s pack ; but the hair-sellers are now begin- 
ning to insist on cash, and the hawkers mournfully 
say that the trade is going to the dogs, because 
they can now only make one profit instead of two. 
The price of an ordinary shock of hair is from 
eighteen pence to two shillings; if it be a first 
transaction, and the crop luxuriant, it may get up 
to the fantastic sum of four shillings, but that is an 
ideal rate of which the neighboring country would 
talk with bitter envy for pa uent ronths. 

As soon as the treaty is concluded it is executed. 
The buyer brings out a formidable pair of shears, 
gathers up his victim’s falling locks, and prepares 
to give a first slice a quarter of an inch from her 
crown. But the patient won’t have that at all; she 
| bounds from her chair in boiling indignation, and 

insists that at least an inch shall be left all over. 

Another long dispute takes place, and is usually 
followed up by half a dozen more duri pro- 

ress of the cutting. When it is finished the 
awker rolls up his purchase and stuffs it into a 
sack in company with previous similar acquisitions ; 
while the shorn female ties up her skull, pockets 
the miserable price she has received, and trudges 





ee 


will take to grow again, so that she may arrive at| would take counsel of their Divine teacher, hoy 


another bargain for it. 


beautiful would the winding, shadowed, flower. 


From fifteen to forty years of her age the hair is | strewed path of life become! and lovely bouquey 


saleable about seven times, but the price diminishes 
on each occasion, because of the greater coarseness 


of the product. 


The thing is such a habit in Brittany, and is re- 
garded as so natural, that if a young girl wants a 
pair of sabots her mother will simply send her to 
market to exchange her hair against them. The 
women who have contracted the habit of dealing 
regularly, as long as they can get a crop, cannot 
bear to have their hair long afterwards, so when it 
turns gray, and is no longer saleable, they hack it 
down themselves, and keep it in such a bristly 
state that when they take off their coiffes it jumps 
up into a thorny aureole, like a firework in explo- 


sion. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





BEARING THE CROSS. 


One pleasant summer eve, a poor, deformed girl 
had wandered alone to one of the public squares in 
P——. Seating herself beneath a tree, where she 
could see the fountain sending up its playful waters, 
she forgot for a while her loneliness ; but presently 
a party of young ladies came by, and one, in 


thoughtless merriment, exclaimed : 


“Do look at the little wretch’s back!” All _— 
was 
seated on an opposite bench; and .as they passed 
on, marked the tears as they overflowed the eyes of 
the sensitive child. Approaching her, I endeavored 
With a slight caress of 
her little hand, and eyes blinded with tears, she 
looked up to me and said, “Thank you, ma’am, for 
being so kind. My Sabbath school teacher says 
my cross has been placed upon my back; but O, 
kind lady, when people look upon me so proudly, 
tee called me ugly names, and the girls 

with them, then I feel so badly, 
p crying. Do tell me, lady, will 


and with curious eyes gazed upon her. 


to speak consoling words. 


and the 
won’t let me play 
and I cannot he 

Jesus never take my cross away ?” 


Years passed by, and once more at my boarding- 
house I met the child now grown to womanhood. 
Her countenance was spiritually beautiful, but she 
still bore the burden of her childhood. Being to- 
gether for some weeks, an intimacy sprang up be- 
tween us; and one day, as we sat conversing, she 
“My misfortune,” 
said she, “was long a source of grievous unhappi- 
ness: but thank God, there at last came to me an 
answer to my oft-asked question: Shall I never 
cease to bear this cross?” And, going to her port- 
folio, she handed me the following lines, observing, 


alluded to our first meeting. 


“The last line has been my consolation.” 


The tears will fall, O Father, 
When I see 
Those curious glances 
Fixed on me. 
How long this cross, my Saviour, must I bear? 
“Until thine eyes no more can shed a tear.” 


The flesh will rise, O Father, 
When I hear 
Those rude, insulting words— 
The bitter jeer. 
How long, O Lord, must I with trembling fear? 
“Till thou these mocking words no more canst hear!” 


Sad are my thoughts, O, Father, 
Well I know, 
Ofttimes neglects are mine, 
For this deep woe. 
How long, kind Parent, must I check each sob? 
“Until thy heart no more with pain can throb.” 


Then all my life, O Father, 
Teach me how 
Beneath the galling cross 
To humbly bow. 
O, shall I never cease to feel the rod? 
“All trials cease in heaven, at home with God.” 


4 
+or 


THE STINGING NETTLES. 





Children, did you ever see the stinging nettle ? 


I did once, and will tell about it. 


A beautiful day, in June, a little party of us were 
wandering along the banks of the winding, roman- 
tic Neshamony—one of Pennsylvania’s most curv- 
ing, wandering streams ; sometimes it will be lost 
ain it will be 
ly overshadowed islands, 
and anon it will burst out from its retreat, like a 
stream of — silver, and so it moves on and on 

ong owe: Ay the mighty, boundless 
hile along its banks we 


in a dense grove of ys ape and 
hikden from view by thic 


through its 
waters of the ocean. 
culled very many flowers and tasseled 


for everything rare and new. 


late. 


and fingers for many days. 


Their deception was so complete and the surprise 
they occasioned was so great, we could not help 
comparing them to some other things. How many 
things = like = stinging nettles!. Many and 

easure that is just being grasped, will 
th ap A do 
we earnestly covet things whose possession would 
. ief? and if the 
are mercifully withheld from us by a Divine hand, 
The disappoint- 
little children— 
they are so hopeful, and things look so bright; but 
little ones, if they were wise 
enough to look into the future, would know their 
parents are ba cs by Sag them imaginary pleas- 

y here 
, that, after enjoy- 
heart sad and sore, as though pierced 


many a 
leave nothing but a sting behind. 


only be a source of trouble and 


it often occasions much repining. 
ments of life are more felt by the 


the dear, lovin 


ures that would onl 
are many 


ing, leave 
with 


stinging nettles. 
leasures in this 








back to her village, calculating how long her hair 


asses. 
We examined the curious leaves and beautiful buds 


that we were forming into bouquets, and searched 
Soon we came upon 
a low, soft, shining cluster of downy leaves, and 
thought to make a valuable addition to our collec- 
tion. On reaching down to pull a handful, I ex- 
clatmed : “What are these very pretty leaves?” A 
friend near me cried, “Stop! stop!” but it was too 
I had grasped the stinging nettles. And 
though relinquishing them immediately, like a hun- 
dred little bees, their stings kept piercing hands 


nettles. Appearances are often so very de- 
ceitful. 


But if all old children, as well as young ones, 


of pleasure might be gathered without ever a fea, 
of the stinging nettle.—Zpiscopal Recorder. 


—__+o9-——_—_—__ 
THE RIVER GANGES. 


The Ganges is one of the largest rivers in th 
world; it is more than two thousand miles jy 
length. It flows through the finest part of the 
East Indies. The banks present a lovely sight. 
cottages made of bamboo are seen amidst grove, 
of tamarind, palm and banyan trees ; the fields are 
always green, and shrubs and flowers are seen of 
almost every color. 
“Here every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. 
What though with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn ; 
The heathen in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 
The heathen not only flock to worship the ido), 
in the temples that crowd its banks, but also t, 
offer their por to the great river itself, whic, 
they regard as a goddess, named Gunga. Not only 
do they look upon the water as holy, but the fish, 
frogs, snakes, snails, leeches, and even the mud, 
are held to be sacred. In one of the Hindu writ. 
ings it is said: ‘“O goddess! the owl that lo 
in the hollow of a tree on thy banks is exalted be. 
yond measure ; while the king, whose palace js fay 
from thee, though he may possess a million of 
stately elephants, is nothing!” The sight of it js 
said to do good ; a few drops of its water make the 
soul pure; and daily bathing in it makes a ma 
happy in this world and in the world to come. ]y 
courts of justice the witnesses are bound to speak 
the truth by holding a basin of Ganges water iy 
their hands. 

One day in the ond many thousands of the peo. 

ple come from all parts to the river. They cary 
with them rice, cloth, fruit and sweetmeats, and 
hang rows of beautiful flowers across the river, 
After they have bathed, a priest casts the fruit an 
rice into the river; and they worship the fishes, 
frogs and other creatures that live in the Ganges, 
Lamps of melted butter are floated on the water, 
They then bow to the river, and return to their 
homes. At other times “they make small rafts of 
straw, and fix on them little earthen vessels of oil; 
and when it grows dark they light the lamps, and 
send the rafts floating down the river.” As they 
light thousands at once, the river seems blazing 
with stars. It looks very pretty ; but it is shock. 
ing to think that they trust to it for the salvation 
of their souls ! 
“Fathers and mothers bring their children, and 
make them kneel to the brahmins, who mark their 
foreheads with mud, with the mark of the particu. 
lar god they worship; and they used frequently to 
throw their children into the river to be drowned, 
or drown themselves as a sacrifice to the Ganges. 
This is happily now forbidden; but they some 
times contrive to do it. Not long ago, at Benares, 
a father snatched his own baby from its mother’ 
arms, and threw it into the Ganges. They are very 
willing to do ‘some great thing’ to save their souls; 
but no one is willing naturally to trust to Jesus, 
and by faith in Him to wash in His blood, and 
clean.” —Carrier Dove. 





THE DEATH OF LITTLE CROW. 
There can be no doubt regarding the deathof 
Little Crow, the head leader of the Sioux Indians, 
The following is the statement of his son, Wo-wi- 
nap-a, captured July 28th : 


I am the son of Little Crow; my name is Wo 
wi-nap-a; I am sixteen years old; my father hal 
two wives before he took my mother ; the first on 
had one son, the second one a son and a daughter; 
the third wife was my mother. After taking my 
mother he put away the first two; he had seven 
children by my mother, six are dead; I am the 
only one vay now ; the fourth wife had four chil 
dren living; do not know whether any died or not; 
two were boys and three were girls; the fifth wit 
had five children, three of them are dead, two at 
living ; sixth wife had three children ; all of them 
are dead; the oldest was a boy, the other two welt 
girls ; the last four wives were sisters. 

Father went to St. Joseph last spring. Whe 
we were coming back he said he could not fight the 
white men, but would go below and steal hors 
from them and give them to his children, so thst 
they could be comfortable, and then he would #9 
away off. 

Father also told me he was getting old, wl 
wanted me to go with him to carry his bu 
He left his wife and other children behind. Thet 
were sixteen men and one squaw in the party th 
went below with us. We had no horses, bil 
walked all the way down to the settlemens 
Father and I were picking redberries, near Sd 
tered Lake, at the time he was shot. It was net 
night. He was hit the first time in the si 
just above the 2 His gun and mine were ly 
on the ground. He took up my gun and fired! 
first, and then fired his own. He was shot tl 
second time when he was firing his own gun. 1! 
ball struck the stock of his gun, and then hit bit 
on the side, near the shoulder. This was the 80 
that killed him. He told me that he was 
and asked me for water, which I gave him. 4 
died immediately after. When I heard the 0 
shot fired I laid down, and the man did not see 
before father was killed. ’ 

A short time before father was killed, an In 
named Hi-u-ka, who married the daughter 
father’s second wife, came to him. He had a hd 
with him—also a gray-colored coat that he 
taken from a man that he had killed to the no" 
of where father was killed. He gave the coat 
father, telling him he might need it when it rain? 
as he had no coat with him. Hi-u-ka said he 
a horse now, and was going back to the in® 


country. 
The Indians that went down with us separate! 
eight of them and the squaw went north; 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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other eight went further down. I have not seen 


y of them since. After father was killed, I took 
toa guns and the ammunition, and started to go 


to Devil’s Lake, where I expected to find some of 


ny friends. When I got to Beaver Creek, I saw 
the tracks of two Indians, and at Standing Buffalo’s 
<llage saw where the eight Indians that had gone 
porth had crossed. ; 
[carried both guns as far as the Cheyenne River, 
qhere I saw two men. 
wn and the ammunition down. tre 
allied only in the night, and as I had no ammunition 


to kill any thing to eat, I had not strength enough 


to travel fast. I went on till I arrived near Devil’s 
Lake, when I staid in one place three days, bein 
yo weak and hungry that I could go no further. 


jad picked up a cartridge near Big Stone Lake, 
yhich I still had with me, and loaded father’s gun 
with it, — the ball into slugs; with this charge 

f, ate some of it, which gave me 
grength to travel, and I went on up the lake till 
the or I was captured, which was twenty-six days 


[ shot a wo 


e day my father was killed. 


RABBIT CATCHING. 


from t 





“Father, won’t you please make me a rabbit 
tap? John Shores has one, and he catches a rab- 
hit almost every night. They eat the rabbits, and 


he sells the skins to the hatter.” 


«] have no time to make traps. You may get Mr. 


Shores to make one for you,” said Mr. Beckwith. 


“Thank you, sir,” and with the eagerness natu- 


rl to youth, he ran to give the order. 
In a few days the trap was made. 


apple. 


he next morning he rose early and went to his 
trap. An inch or two of snow had fallen during 


the night. 
gow, and they led towards the trap. The trap wa 


erang and he felt sure he had caught a rabbit. 


epeeped into the trap, and there at the furthe 
corner of it he saw two shining eyes. 


something to tell of at school. 


He put his hand into the trap, and with some 
difficulty got hold of the rabbit’s hind legs and took 


I was scared, and threw my 
After that I trav- 


It was what 
jscalled a box-trap. Fred took it into the woods 
and set it carefully, baiting it with a piece of sweet 


Sure enough, 
he had caught a rabbit the first night. He had 


Then she flew along to all of the other houses, 
and by eight o’clock she reached her home and 
“reported” her success. $ 

“Very well done, my child,” said Mrs. Clarence. 
“Now go and prepare for it.” 

Off to her chamber she flew; and when she 
again appeared she was dressed in a pure white 
muslin dress, with blue bows upon the shoulders ; 
then white cotton stockings, and white slippers. 
She looked very beautiful in this simple attire; and 
I am glad to say that she was never proud or vain! 

Wall, afternoon came at last, and with it the 
visitors. A long table was set under the shade of 
a big elm-tree in the front yard, and all sat down 
and partook of a rich feast, after a blessing was 
orl by Mr. Clarence. Then came the sport; all 
around the yard and garden the children chased 
each other in joyous glee. All were happy and 
free, but none more so than poor Willie. Although 
he could not run about as the others, yet, as he 
leaned on his crutch and gazed at the sport, his 
me face beamed with happiness, and occasionally 

e shouted with uncontrolled glee! Bessie stopped 
often in her play to gaze at him; and, dear chil- 
dren, every time she looked she learned a lesson of 
contentment and patience! Suddenly, as she and 
several other girls were playing “Catch the Fox,” 
it began to rain, and all retreated into the house to 
escape a wetting. 

“OQ dear!” fretted Bessie, “this horrible rain 
storm had to come just in the best of it; O dear !” 

“Bessie!” a low voice beside her spoke her 
name reproachfully. She turned, and saw lame 
Willie gazing at her intently. 

“well ?” said she, a little impatiently. 

“God made it rain! Don’t murmur, please.” 
In a moment Bessie’s evil spirit fled; a better one 
took possession of her; and with a smile she 
waited for the storm to clear up, which it did soon. 





‘ookstores. 


kind in the world;—and “very admirable for both private and 





This was “Bessie’s lesson” that afternoon. You 


There were tracks of rabbits on the|see how she learned it; and now I never hear her 


$| utter a discontented word.— Evangelist. 
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A NURSERY SONG. 


As I walked over the hills one day, 

I listened and heard a mother sheep say: 

“In all the green world there is nothing so sweet 
As my little lammie with his nimble feet, 





THE HERO OF PORT HUDSON. 


MAJOR GEN. N. 
Is 


THE BOBBIN BOY. 


P. BANKS 





He fs still rising. Read the Book, boys, and see how he be- 
same the man he is. 
In a neat box are the three Books, now ready at the principal 


THE DRUMMER BOY. 
THE PRINTER BOY. ~ 
THE BOBBIN BOY. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 
PATENTED OCT. 21, 1862. 
The Cabinet Organs are pronounced by artists “the best of their 





public use.” [See written testimgny from more than ONE HUN- 
DRED of the most eminent organists of the leading cities.] Mason 
& Hamlin’s instruments have received the only GOLD MEDAL 
ever awarded in this country,—also, ELEVEN SILVER MEDALS, 
and fourteen Diplomas ; in all, twenty-six First Premiums,—over 
all competitors. 

Prices of Cabinet Organs, [manufactured solely by Mason & 
HAMLIN,] $70 to $500. Melodeons $60 to $170. 

N.B. Instructors for the Cabinet Organ,—also, arrangements 
of Music for the same, are published by M. & H. 

*,* Lilustrated Catalogues sent by mail. is 

Address ‘““Mason & Hamiiy, Boston,” or “Mason BROTHERS, 
New York.” 35—3m 
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256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL ABD 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 

256 Washington Street. 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
Have removed from 514, to aa a central and extensive prem- 
ses, a 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 


vents its falling or turning grey. and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. ls 


It never fa 

TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT I8 NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required, producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. ¢ 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


It will restore it on bald places, re- 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 


often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 


to remain in any desired position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. 
ed is truly wonderful. 
G nd imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 
Assortment of Genteel Hair 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


The rich, glossy appearance one 
It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
It will prevent the 
from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 


MBS, 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


him out. The poor little fellow seemed dreadfully 
frightened. What was to be done with him?| 
Must he be killed? That was what he was caught 
for. Fred could not find it in his heart to kill him. 
He trembled so, and tried so hard to get away, and 
never attempted to bite, that Fred did not know | ® 
what todo. “He never did me any harm,” thought | 5 
he; “why should I do him any ?” You want to eat 
him. We are not suffering for want of food. You 
can get sixpence for his skin. His life is worth 
more to him than sixpence is to me. 
at the timid captive while these thoughts 
through his brain, and the result was, that 
termined to let him go. 








assed | I 
e de- 
“T’ll give him a chance 
for his life. This is the first time he has been 
caught. I will let him go, this time. If he gets 
caught again, I shall take his skin from him.” He 
suited the action to the word, and the rabbit was 
soon bounding through the woods at a great rate. 

“No rabbit this morning?” said his father, as 
Fred entered the house. 

“Yes, sir, I caught one.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“In the woods.” 

‘Did he get away from you?” 

“No, sir, [am almost ashamed to say that I let 
him go, he seemed so innocent, and was so fright- 
ened.” 

“Never be ashamed, my son, of yielding to a 





and you had a right to let him go. 1 have no 
doubt you are happier than if you had killed him.” 
“If I let them all go, there is not much use in 
catching them.” 
“Certainly not. I do not advise that you let| 
them all go; but I would not have you ashamed of 
acting from the promptings of a tender heart.”— 


8. 8. Times. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





BESSIE’S LESSON. 


It was a beautiful spring morning when Bessie 
Clarence awoke in her little bed, and gazed forth 
into the great apple-tree which grew close to her 
window, and watched the bees in their busy toil of 
gathering the sweet juice for honey. There seemed 
to be something upon her mind of more importance 
than just watching the bees; it was her birthday, 
and she was thinking who she should invite to her 
a pole in the afternoon. 

“Let me see,” said she. “There is Susy Miller, 
and Jamie, her brother; and Lucy Lee, Frank 
Stevens, and my Cousin Ben Stevens. I guess 
that’s all; no! no! there’s poor lame Willie Croft ; 
he must come.” So saying, Bessie sprang out of 
bed, dressed herself, and ran down stairs to wel- 
come papa and mamma. 

“My little girl’s birthday, is it?” said kind Mr. 
Clarence, as he smoothed the hair of Bessie affec- 
onately. 

“Yes, papa; and I hope to have a good time, 
ied Bessie, all in a breath. 
get excited, love,” said Mrs. Clarence. 
“I am afraid that you will get tired out too soon.” 

“No, mamma,” was Bessie’s reply, as she sat 
down and ate‘her breakfast. Just as soon as she! 

| finished she arose, and, putting on her things, | 
sallied forth to inyite her friends to her party. As 
she danced_alon, joyously she thought of lame 
Willie ; of his helplessness; of his kind and cheer- 
ful demeanor in spite of his aches and pains; for 
Willie had always a cheerful word for any one; he 
Rever murm about his condition. 
In a short time Bessie reached the house of 


With his eye so bright, 
And his wool so white. 
, he is my darling, my heart’s delight. 
he robin, he 


3885 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


will be for sale and to let. 


Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 


Dearly may doat on his darlings four ; 
And the mother-sheep and her little one, 


And they went to sleep on the hillside warm, 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 


I went to the kitchen, and what did I see, 
Fred looked | But the old gray cat with her kittens three; 


“My kittens, with tails all so cunningly curled, 
Are the prettiest things that can be in the world. 


May loye their babies exceedingly ; 


I love my kittens with all my might ; 
I love at morning and noon and night ; 
Which is the prettiest I cannot tell, 


I love them all so well. 

Now I'll take up my kitties, the kitties I love, 

And we'll lie down together beneath the warm stove.” 
Let the kitties sleep under the stove so warm, 

While my little darling lies here on my arm. 


I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen 
Go elucking about with her chickens ten. 
‘i n She clucked and she scratched and she bristled away, 
age impulse, though your interest may suffer | And what do you think I heard her say ? 

ysodoing. You had a right to kill the rabbit : | 1 heard her say, “The sun never did shine 

| On anything like to these chickens of mine. 

You may hunt the full moon, and the stars if you please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as these. 
The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves her lamb, 
But they do not know what a proud mother I am; 


| Though the sheep and the cats should go down on their 


That sings in the tree, 
ut I love my one little lambkin more ;” 


ide by side lay down in the sun, 


heard her whispering soft; said she, 


The bird on the tree, 
And the old ewe, she 


ut I love my kittens there, 
Under the rocking chair. 


Which of the three— 
For the life of me— 


For lambs, nor for kittens, I won’t part with these, 


knees. 

No! no! not though 

The kittens could crow, 
Or the lammie on two yellow legs could go. 
My dear downy darlings! my sweet little things! 
Come nestle now, cosily, under my wings.” 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens all sped 
As fast as they could to their nice feather bed. 
And there let them sleep in their feathers so warm, 
While my little chick nestles here on my arm. 





THE GREAT WEED. 


James is a little boy between three and four 
years of age. One day he took a pleasant walk 
with his mother in the garden. As they passed 
along through one path after another, he began to 
pull up the little weeds which he found growing 
among the beautiful flowers. By-and-by he came 
to a very large one. He laid hold of it with all his 
ges pe but he could not remove it from its bed. 
It had thrust its strong roots deep into the ground, 
and it refused to yield to the strength of such a 
tiny boy. After repeated trials, he stopped a mo- 
ment, and then said to his mother: 

“Mother, you used to tell me I must get all the 
sins out of my heart before they got to be great 
ones; if I didn’t, they would have great roots, and 
then I couldn’t get them out. And mother, isn’t 
this weed like sin? I could have pulled it up easy 
when it was a little weed, but now it is a great one, 
it has such great roots I can’t get it up.” 

Yes, children, sins are, in some respects, like 
weeds. There are no little sins, strictly speaking, 


sins are great ones. 
any sin—for example, the sin of disobeying parents, 
truths, ete.—will gro 

time you indulge in it.—Pastor’s Helper. 
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Willie, and in a few words told him her errand. 
“I thank you very much, Bessie,” said he, “and 
\ try to come.” 


ment roonis'‘at Danbury, N. H., and conve 
‘in currency into a drawer above, of whi 


which, like little weeds, grow into great ones ; for all 
But the Aabit of committing 


breaking the Sabbath, using bad words, telling un- 
w stronger and stronger, every 


A mouse made its way into a desk in the refresh- 
$100 
it made 


Among the distinguished musicians who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABBRI 


and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, and others. 
A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 








33—6m. 385 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTON. 
NEW BOOK. 
THE 
OLD HORSESHOE: 
—OR— 


SAMMY’S FIRST CENT. 
BY REY. WM. M. THAYER, 


Author of the “Bobbin Boy,” “Pioneer Boy,” “Merchant 
Prince,” &c. 


This is one of the best books Mr. Thayer has yet written, and 
is an invaluable book to lead the boys and young men to habits 
of strict integrity and honesty. 
There is no need of resorting to fiction for bright examples of 
human worth, when the real lives of men who have lived fur- 
nish all that is needed to inspire the young heart with the high- 
est aims. “Truth is stranger than fiction” to the young espe- 
cially, if it appears in a true man's life. 
Price, $1. Published by the 

Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 

MOSES H. SARGENT, 


35—4w TREASURER. 





IF YOU WANT GOOD SINGING IN 

YOUR CHOIR—YOUR SCHOOL—YOUR HOME, 
USE 

“THE HARP OF JUDAH,” 

A new collection of Church Bay School Music, by L. O. Emzr- 


soN, author of “Golden Wreath, &c. 
Specimen Pages sent free. Price of the Book $1. Per dozen $9. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
37— 277 Washington Street. 





DAVIS & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, 


CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCE No. 2 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


from $1 to $30. 


have them attended to at once 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal 
if not superior, to any in this country. 


OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 
than one to every house in the New England States. 
THE ORIGINAL 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


Corner of Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 


Photographs of every size and description taken in the best 
eet plain finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging 


Fine copies of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. 
Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should 


Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, threugh 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. I am now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 


earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. 8S. A. 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILtiscHam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: *‘The effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wa. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; ‘Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 

World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
uine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 

fave recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 

it, after use." 

THOROUGHLY TESTED: 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. i 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair." 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLaANcnmarD, Meriden, N. H., writes: ‘I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa-, 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Ill , writes: 
**] have tried Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Z ylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
y years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 

gly.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hort, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 

J., writes: ‘I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum or 
World’s Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


‘) §. RANDAgL, EsQ., Sullivansville, N. ¥., says, in a letter re- 
cently, of . 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘It is the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 


G2 Wethink that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell ariscles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


Weaspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 





NEW TEN DOLLAR LIBRARY. 


dinary merit. 
binding, and low prices. 
This is one of THE BEST 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
ever offered to the public. 


N. BROUGTON, Jz., Derositary, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


A fine new Library, consisting of forty of the choicest books 
from our new catalogue. These books have been warmly com- |, 
mended by the press throughout the country as being of etfraor- 


The books are new, with beautiful illustrations, substantial 


of the will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37}¢ 
cents per bottle. 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTOBING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 











| a nest, regardless of all expense. 
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DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








The preserved ginger, which is brought in jars 
| from China, is prepared from the young and tender 
| roots, before they have become stringy, or have 
| acquired a very powerful pungency. The fresh root 
}is imported from the West Indies, and is frequent- 
‘ly sold in cities for the purpose of flavoring citron, 
|melon, and other preserves. These fresh roots, 
| which are usually brought in the fall, may be plant- 
Mr. B., of Albany, had a large dog named Tige, | ed in a pot and kept through the winter, and in the 
P eihteh, he feline @ Il so fond that “lov summer be turned out into a warm place in the 
CF WhICS the EaERy Vere ap 60 ee ove m€ garden, where they will flourish during hot 
love my dog” was their favorite proverb. Mrs. B.| weather. 
and her daughters for a time made a great pet of, 
him, until his dogship’s nose was put painfully out | 
of joint by the addition of a little daughter to the 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 10, 1863. 





TIGE. 








A ic Be 
family. For some months Mrs. B. had been an in- | Vv menaren ¥ 
valid, and Tige had been her constant companion, | FATAL ACCIDENT TO A “FEMALE 
delighted if he could spend hours with his head ' BLONDIN.” 


resting on her lap, or in lying at her feet. One| 


On one occasion a smith’s anvil is said to have | 
fallen overboard; not being able to bring this u | 
the islanders contrived to get it ashore by descend- | 
ing a great many times, and rolling it over till it 
reached the land. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, ° 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSToy, 
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“ENLISTED TO-DAY.” 


I know the sun shines, and the lilacs are blowing, 
And summer sends kisses by beautiful May— 
O, to see all the treasures the spring is bestowing, 

And think my poor Willie enlisted to-day ! 





G2 We solicit a careful examination of our entirely nex sale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
é "— manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is prononnceg “the 
It seems but a day since at twilight, low humming, | neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;” while our Squa 

I rocked him to sleep with his cheek upon mine, Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos, S 
While Robby, the four-year old, watched for the coming 2” Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Of father, adown the street’s indistinct line. Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale, 
Tilustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica. 


It is many a year since my Harry departed, aan, hie 


To come back no more in the twilight or dawn; 
And Robby grew weary of watching, and started 
Alone on the journey his father had gone. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTOW STREET, BOSTON, 


memorable morning in Tige’s history, he found, 
when he sought her chamber, a new claimant upon 
his mistress’ affections. ‘Tige, Tige, poor fellow,” 


called the well-known voice as sweetly as ever, but | 


Tige was deaf, all his senses seemed concentrated 
in his eyes, which were fixed upon that baby. 
Convinced at last, he turned away, and with a slow 
and solemn tread that no coaxing could turn back- 
wards, he marched down the stairs ;—stairs which 
the most persuasive tones could not induce him to 
mount again. The baby grew, more than filling 
his place, as the pet of the family. When she was 
brought down stairs Tige fell back upon his dignity, 
and left the room without deigning to look at her. 
One morning Miss Josephine, the eldest daughter, 
came down stairs with her, and seeing Tige in the 
sitting-room, ran up to him, proudly holding out the 
sweet baby for him to admire. Not he; he re- 
treated into the dining-room, followed by the mis- 
chievous young lady with the baby. There was 
one room more, the kitchen, to which Tige fled 
from his innocent rival, but Miss Josephine pur- 
sued, calling out, “See the baby, Tige.” With an 


angry growl the dog dashed through an open win-| 


dow, and rushed off toa retreat secure from his 
unwelcome visitor,—his master’s office. He did not 
return to the house for a week. Soon after the 
baby was taken very ill, and in spite of the tender- 
est care that affection could bestow, the winsome 
flower, so lately blooming in life and beauty, faded 
and died. Tige watched with eager interest the 
faces of those who passed in and out of the kitchen, 
for he had of late confined himself to that room. 
On the day of the funeral he wandered from room 


to room in a peculiarly restless and anxious man- | 


ner, until the first carriage left the house; this he 
followed closely, and stood by the grave until he 
saw the coffin lowered into it; he then turned, and 
ran briskly towards home. The family returned, 
and went sadly to the room which now seemed so 


desolate, and there with his head resting upon the | 
lap of his invalid mistress, and his eyes fixed upon | 


her face with a look of irresistible tenderness, lay 
Tige, after a self-banishment of more than five 
months. 
because the family moved without reference to his 
opinion upon the subject. 


master’s office near the railroad station. When 


pressed by hunger he resorted to the following | 
The va- | 
rious employees at the station dined at different | 


stratagem to procure a series of dinners. 


hours; this Tige was shrewd enough to observe. 


About half past eleven, A. M., he would begin to! 


manifest a decided preference for the man who 
dined at twelve, by following him about, and lavish- 
ing upon him much interested attention until he set 
out for home, closely followed by the devoted dog. 
After securing all the dinner he could, this animal, 
on the verge of becoming a loafer, would desert his 
late friend for the man who dined at one o’clock. 
Here he was lavish of his attentions until it was 
time to transfer his pretended love to the man who 
had a dinner in prospect at two. In this way he 
managed for a time to secure two or three dinners 
daily, until his dinner-hunting propensities became 
known ;—how*’ soon the dullest learn to despise such 
fawning loafers ;—then he became the subject of all 
kinds of practical jokes. Tige, to the shame of his 
human counterparts, had sense enough to reform 
at onee, and go home to the new house, which, if 
not quite to his liking, was more respectable than 
vagrancy. Mrs, P. P. BonNEY. 
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GINGER. 


This is the root, or rather the under-ground stem, 
of a plant, which is a native of the East Indies, but 
it is now grown in many other tropical countries. 
The stem grows two or three feet high, and is reed 
like; the flowers are borne on a separate stalk; 
they are of a dark purple color, and appear from 
between broad scales. Our supply comes from 
both the East and West Indies, and is imported 





in the root, which differs much in appearance and | 


quality. When scaled as soon as it is taken up, 
and dried in the sun, it has a dark brownish color; 
but if the root is scraped before it is dried, it is 
much lighter colored. Some of the finer kinds are 
not only scraped, but bleached, and are known as 
white ginger. The root is retailed in powder, and 
in the grinding is frequently adulterated with meal 


At another time he was much disgusted | 


He expressed it de- | 
cidedly by staying at his old home, or about his 


| The Birmingham Post gives the following par- 
ticulars of the shocking death of Madame Geneive, 
a rope-dancer, at Aston Park, on the evening of 
| the 20th : 


The rope which this performance was to take 
“aon with was fixed in the hollow, near to the 
ower grounds. It was somewhere about thirty 
| yards in length, and at the higher end about thirty 
| feet from the ground. There were the usual cross 
|poles at either end, over which the rope was 
stretched, and landing stages for the performer to 
'yest. Madame Geneive ascended on the rope at 
the lower end, and advancing to the centre, re- 
turned again to the starting point. 
| Her husband attended her to take her balance 
pole, or to render any assistance that might be re- 
| quired at this end, and at the higher platform at 
the other end another attendant was it waiting. 
After a brief rest Madame Geneive traversed the 
entire length of the rope to the upper stage. She 
then tied a handkerchief over her eyes, enveloped 
| herself in a sack, and hampered in this manner 
| prepared to retrace her steps. With the pole in 
- hand, she commenced this dangerous journey, 
unable to see her way, trusting only to the sense 
of touch and her own skill in balancing. 
| She had advanced only some three or four steps, 
cautiously, and with no apparent timidity, when 
suddenly there was heard a dull rending, the rope 
oscillated for one brief second, the muffled figure 
upon it tottered, there was one spontaneous cry or 
groan—for it partook of both—from the vast 
throng of spectators around, and down fell the un- 
, fortunate performer upon the turf, with a dull 
thud, which sent a sickening sensation to the 
hearts of all who witnessed it—the cross-poles, 
‘with the man upon the landing-stage, fell back- 
ward into a large tree in the rear, and the attend- 
ant escaped, clinging to the branches, and dropping 
among the crowd. The unfortunate woman fell 
upon her back, and must have received fracture or 
concussion of the spine. 
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| TROUBLES OF AN ARTIST. 


| A Vermont artist gives an account of his ex- 
perience in taking photographs. One day a green 
genius walked into his saloon and examined a pic- 
ture, asking at the same time,— 

“‘What’s that a pictur on ?” 

“The sun,” replied the photographer ; “I téok a 
| view of its surface some time since, and it is said 
to be very accurate.” 

“I reckon it is. Now,” said he, “the sun, if I 
recollect right, is several millions of miles away 
from here—isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” said the photographer. 

“Wal, you are just the man I want; give mea 
| good pictur of my brother Sim, while I wait for it.” 
“Certainly,” said the artist ; “bring him along.” 
“I can’t,” was the reply. 

“Why ?—where is he ?” asked the daguerrean. 
“Wal, he’s in Boston to-day.” 
| How then can I get his picture at Boston ?” 

“Wal, look here,” said the rustic, “‘you must be 
an impostor, you must! You kin take a likeness 
of the sun, millions of miles away, and yet can’t 
give me a pictur of brother Sim, who is only two 
hundred miles off. Yoeu git eout !” 
| The countryman walked off disgusted, and left 
| the photographer in no very pleasant mood for the 
| next visitor. 
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THE FIRST SAW-MILL. 


‘The old practice of making boards was to split 
up the logs with wedges; and, inconvenient as the 
practice was, it was no very easy matter to persuade 

| the world that the thing could be done in a better 
| way. Saw mills were used in Europe in the fif- 
teenth century; but, so late as 1555, an English 
ambassador, EP a seen a saw-mill in France, 
thought it a novelty which deserved a particular 
description. It is amusing to see how the aversion 
to labor-saving machinery has always agitated Eng- 
land. The first saw-mill was established by a 
Dutchman, in 1663, but the public outery against 
the new-fangled machine was so violent that the | 
proprietor was forced to decamp with more expedi- 
tion than ever did a Dutchman before. The evil 
was thus kept out of England for several years, or 
| rather generations ; but in 1798 an unlucky timber 
merchant, hoping that after so long a time the pub- 
lic would be less watchful of its interests, made a 
rash attempt to construct another mill. The guar- 
dians of the public welfare, however, were on the 
alert, and pulled the mill to pieces. 





| 


| EXPERT DIVERS. 

Many nations, and particularly the savages of 

'the South Sea and other islands, are remarkable 
for the expertness which they acquire by habit, in 
diving and moving about in the water. Being ac- 
customed to it from their infancy, the element be- 
comes so natural to them that they seem to have 
the use of their faculties in the water as well as on 
dry land. According to voyagers, they are such 





and similar substances, and several grades of! expert divers that when a nail or other piece of 
ground ginger are kept at the wholesale stores at iron was thrown overboard, they instantly jumped 





prices corresponding to the amount of adulteration. | into the sea after it, and never failed to recover it. 


It is many a year—and this afternoon, sitting 
At Robby’s old window, I heard the band play, 

And suddenly ceased dreaming over my knitting 
To recollect Wilkie is twenty to-day. 


And that, standing beside him, this soft May-day morn- 
ing, 
The sun making gold of his wreathing cigar-smoke, 
I saw in his sweet eye and lips a faint warning, 
And choked down the tears when he eagerly spoke: 


“Dear mother, you know those traitors are crowing, 
They trample the folds of our flag in the dust! 

The boys are all fire ; and they wish I were going”— 
He stopped, but his eyes said, “O, say if must!” 


I smiled on the boy, though my heart it seemed break- | 


ing 
My eyes filled with tears, so I turned them away ; 
And answered him: “Willie, ’tis well you are waking— 
Go, act as your father would bid you to-day !” 


I sit in the window and see the flag flying, 
And dreamily list to the roll of the drum, 
And smother the pain in my heart that is lying, 
And bid all the fears in my bosom be dumb. 


I shall sit in the window when summer is lying 
Out over the fields, and the honey-bees’ hum 

Lulls the rose at the porch from her tremulous sighing, 
And watch for the face of my darling to come. 


And if he should fall—his young life he has given 
For Freedom’s sake—and for me, I will pray 
Once more with my Harry and Robby in Heaven 
To meet the dear boy that enlisted to-day. 
Harper's Weekly. 





THE BEGGARS OF MOSCOW. 


In Moscow there exists about forty thousand 
beggars by profession—rather a strong proportion 
in a total of three hundred and eighty thousand in- 
habitants—who chiefly ply their trade in the shops 
and galleries of the Ghostinnoc Dhor, a kind of 
Oriental bazaar. On every step you fall in with 
women carrying their children with them, with per- 
sons dismissed from hospitals, with burned-out 
people from the neighborhood, and that particular 
species of the Russian beggar who appeals to your 

enerosity on behalf of recruits and starving fami- | 
Hes they have left behind them. The most impu- 
dent of all are discharged officials and soldiers, who 
are generally drunkards, in rags, and decorated | 





with orders and clasps. Then, again, you meet old |}, 


women carrying open coffins with them, and beg- 
ging alms to defray the cost of burial. Other wo- 
men, of the same stamp, applying to you in the 
name of a bride who would like to be married, but | 
wants a dowry. Peasants will stop you to enable | 
them to buy a new horse, the old one having gone 
to the wall by some accident or other; soldiers in 
full uniform, who have broken a glass in the bar- 
racks, clamor for a trifle to replace the departed 
one. With the secular members of the fraternity 
is admixed a strong proportion of monks and nuns, 
walking in the sombre garments of their order, and 
asking a mite for the erection of a new church, the 
restoration of a chapel, or such like purposes. All 
point imperatively to the boxes, plates, coffins, 
prayer-books and altar covers, which they present 
to you with an entreating look. 


>> 


AN EXODUS OF FROGS. 


A sight was witnessed on the plains near Hay, 
which no human eye has probably ever witnessed 
before, or is likely ever to see again. Asa shep-| 
herd was snoozing, as is his custom, within the, 
scanty shadow of a stunted gum tree, his slumbers 
were disturbed by what he described as “like to a 
rushing wind whistling through a bed of reeds.” 
But on looking around him, what was his surprise 
to behold the plain, for at least a square mile, cov- 
ered with an immense army of frogs. On, on they 
came, in their hundreds and thousands, till it | 
seemed as if the line would stretch out till the 
crack of doom. Had the Bishop of Natal been 
present he might have supposed, and with some 
reason, too, that Providence was convincing him 
by ocular demonstration that the ninth plague of 

gypt was historically true. It was certainly a 
strange sight, this exodus of the frogs, and is thus | 
accounted for: The long and excessive drought to | 
which this part of the colony has been subjected, | 
had ae dried up the clayed swamp which 
they inhabited, and the poor creatures, to save 
themselves from perishing, were obliged to emi- 
grate, for when the shepherd saw them they were | 
en route for the Murrumbidgee; and it is worthy | 
of remark that many of the old frogs carried pica- 
ninny frogs upon their backs.—English Paper. 








| 
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ALONG with the body-guard of Gen. Grant rides 
his son Fred, a stout lad of some twelve summers. 
He endures all the marching, follows his father un- 
der fire with all the coolness of an old soldier, and 
is, in short, a “‘chip of the old block.” 


A poor Irishman who applied for a license to 
sell spirits in one of the provincial towns of Eng- 
land, being questioned by the Board of Excise as 
to moral fitness for trust, replied, 

“Och, an’ it’s there ye are; sure an it’s not much 
of a characther a man needs to sell whiskey !” 


MELON-CHOLY.—Watermelons bri 





| all the purposes of a family physic. 


Publish the following CHOICK BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt o; the 


price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Famili, 
Exhibited in their Relations te Christ. By Samuel Hopking, 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adan 
-D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 5 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development a 
the Christian Charaeter. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. lay 
cloth, 85 cents. , 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer’s Journey and Futuy 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERS 
TURE, by John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustrations. 8yo, 812 pp. 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yy. 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bums.) 
D. 1lé6mo, cloth, 75 cents. ie: 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, Bya 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, eloth,75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, l8mo, 


cloth, 40 cents. 
ROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 3] 


CHRISTIAN 
cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Willi 
D.bD. 12mo, cloth, 74 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths p. 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, lémo, cloth, 60 cents, 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Hom 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 1¢mo, clo! 
63 cents. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel, 
A Book for the Young. lémo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Lonig 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8S. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pay 
of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 16mo, cloth, 42 cents, 

AGNES HOPETUUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By My. 
Oliphant. 1l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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AYER’S 
COMPOUND EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


No one remedy is more needed in this country than a reliable 
Alterative, but the sick have been so outrageously cheated by the 
worthless preparations of Sarsaparilla abroad that they are dis- 
gusted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be blamed for 
the impositions from which they have suffered. Most of the s0- 
called Sarsaparillas in the market contain little of the virtues of 
Sarsaparilla or anything else. They are mere slops—iuert ani 
worthless, while a concentrated extract of the active variety of 
Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Stillingia, Lodine, &c., is, a 
it ever will be, a powerful alterative and an effectual remedy. 
Such is Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonderful 
cures of the great variety of complaints which require an alter. 
tive lici ave ab ly shown. Do not, therefore, discad 
this invaluable medicine, because you have been imposed upon 
by something pretending to be Sarsapariila, while ii was not. 
When you have used ArrR’s—then, and not till then, will you 
know the virtues of Sarsapariila. For minute particulars of the 
diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer’s American Almanac, 
which the agents below named will furnish gratis to all who call 
r it. 

AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of Costiveness, Jaun- 
dice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Head- 
ache, Piles, Rhedmatism, Heartburn arising fiom Disordered 
Stomach, Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, 





; Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neu- 


ralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world for 
Price 25 Cents PER Box; 
Five Boxes For $1,00. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand Ayer’s, ani 
take no others. The sick want the best aid there is for them, aud 
they should have it. 

PREPARED BY 


J.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


§™ Sold by WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, at Wholesale, ané 
at Ketail by all Druggists. 36-3 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WoRLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1..cccccccccccccccccccocs Twelve Dollars. 
Press, 5 by 6 inches 
Ink Holler. 


Ink Box.... 
Office complete 








Press,8 by 12 inches...... 

One font of type........... 

One font of fancy type... 2 

any oy Bthck.cccccccce 

Ike Rodlet...ccoscccccee. coe 1,00 
Office complete..........ceeccccccecseccccccecsoees 


Perret rrrrrrs 





No. 2 Press with No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press... 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old BRYlOarccccevvccececccoces 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES agg THE BES? 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ev@ 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finds 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself0 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in 40) 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typ 
The Press isso simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comms 


| and fancy primting with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Cit 
| lars, &c., cam be printed at a trifling expense. 


PRICE OF PRESSES ; No. 1,$7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,84 
Price oF PRINTING Ovrices, including Press : No. 1, $12; No.2; 
$22; No. 3, $32; No. 4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


51—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectar 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 





$10 a piece 
in Richmond ;-pears 25 to 50 cents; blackberries, 
$10 per bushel. 


joeoae of the 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if tis not made witht 
mth of th of the subscription year. 





Bounp Vorumazs, Pricz $1,25. 
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